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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 357 

TWO NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 

The two German commentaries now nearing completion present us 
with their exposition of the books of Samuel 1 at about the same time. 
It will be seen that the "Kurze Handkommentar " is this time not 
so brief as the other. The external form of each volume accords with 
that of the rest of the series which it represents. Nowack gives us a 
complete translation of the text; Budde has an elaborate table of con- 
tents and an index, both of which are lacking in the rival volume. 
Budde is fuller in the discussion of questions of introduction and 
literary analysis; Nowack gives us a table showing the analysis made 
by preceding commentators. 

The student of the Hebrew Bible does not need to be told that the 
books of Samuel present phenomena of special interest both in textual 
criticism and in what is known as the higher criticism. The most 
conservative defender of the massoretic text cannot shut his eyes to its 
imperfections here; while the fact that different documents have here 
been combined in a composite narrative stands out on the very sur- 
face of what we read. The books have been repeatedly studied of late 
years with reference to both classes of problems, so that we now have 
a consensus criticorum, the existence of which is evidenced afresh by the 
two volumes before us. In a large proportion of textual emendations 
both these authors (though with independent judgment) follow the sug- 
gestions of preceding scholars. Budde, indeed, is himself one of these 
predecessors, having published his study entitled Richter und Samuel 
in 1890 and an edition of the text in Haupt's " Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament" in 1894. He tells us in the present volume that he 
prepared the English translation for Professor Haupt's series some 
years ago. It is to be regretted if the support to this series is not 
sufficient to warrant the publication of this volume. 

In a notice like the present it is not possible to discuss the details 
of textual criticism. Both our authors recognize the fact that the current 
Hebrew text of Samuel is in a deplorable condition. Both agree that 
we have in the Greek version (or versions) a means of correcting many 
errors of the Hebrew. Both of them decidedly reject the reactionary 

'Die Biicher Samuels. Erklart von Karl Budde. (="Kurzer Handkom- 
mentar zum alten Testament," herausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 18.) 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1902. xxviii-f-344 pages. M. 7. 

Die Biicher Samuelis. Ubersetzt und erklart von Wilhelm Nowack. ( = "Hand- 
kommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack.) Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xxxiv -4-262 pages. M. 5.80. 
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protest of L6hr(in the third edition of Thenius's commentary), and we 
may suppose that that protest will not be repeated. In every particu- 
lar case of emendation there is, however, a weighing of probabilities 
which still leaves room for difference of opinion. I have been inter- 
ested to notice that my own emendations (in the "International Criti- 
cal Commentary") are usually approved by one of these authors, 
often accepted by both. Neither Budde nor Nowack seems to have 
re-examined all the Greek evidence in our hands. Both of them content 
themselves — as I did myself — with the principal recensions of the 
Greek as contained in the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts and 
in Lagarde's Lucian. There is undoubtedly room for more self-deny- 
ing labor here. Professor Moore has pointed out that at least one 
other recension of the Greek may be recovered from the material 
gathered by Parsons. The next advance in textual criticism must 
come through a careful examination of all the Greek evidence access- 
ible; and I hope there may be some time a Syriac Old Testament which 
will represent something more than the textus receptus of that version. 
If we could also hope for a Hebrew text constructed after the method 
of Cornill's Ezechiel with the critical apparatus on the same page with 
the text, I, for one, should be devoutly thankful. 

Turning now to the higher or literary criticism, we find that the 
two commentaries before us adopt the results already current in the 
analysis of the books. It is apparent to the superficial observer that 
at least two histories of the early monarchy have been combined in our 
books of Samuel. The two documents differ remarkably, both in style 
and in point of view. One of them regards Saul as the divinely 
chosen deliverer of Israel; the other looks upon the monarchy as a mis- 
take — the result of a self-willed demand on the part of a rebellious 
people, doomed to failure from the start. Of the two documents the 
former is by all indications the earlier in point of time. All scholars 
who concede the right of critical analysis agree on this point. When 
we come to fix a distinct date, there still remains a difference of opin- 
ion. Especially does the divergence show itself with reference to the 
later (theocratic) document. Budde identifies the earlier writer with 
the Yahwistic author of the Pentateuch (J), and logically he finds the 
Elohistic writer (E)in the other document. What he means, however, 
is not the categorical affirmation that the same man who wrote the J 
stories in the Pentateuch wrote also the older parts of the books of 
Samuel (i Sam., chap. 9, is a good sample of his work), but that the 
two writers belong to the same school. In this form the statement has 
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much to commend it. The J stories in Genesis, the earlier stories of 
the Judges, and the earliest history of Saul have some striking resem- 
blance in style and in point of view. 

When we come to the second document (i Sam., chaps. 7 and 8, may 
be given as a specimen) there is more difference of opinion. The 
question on which the difference arises is whether this document shows 
the influence of Deuteronomy. Budde by ascribing it to E, or to 
the school of E, affirms that it does not. He is compelled to admit, 
however, that in places this stream of narrative has been retouched by 
a deuteronomistic hand. To me it seems that these traces of elabor- 
ation (as he calls them) belong to the original document, and I am 
therefore compelled to make the whole document deuteronomistic. 
The more one reflects upon it, the more difficult one finds it to sup- 
pose the theocratic theories of 1 Sam., chaps. 7 and 8, earlier than the 
exile. In this I am glad to find that Nowack agrees, taking the posi- 
tion that these chapters are exilic or post-exilic. In discussing the 
question, Budde argues that for an author of the deuteronomistic school 
to replace an earlier history with one of his own is unheard of. 
Doubtless it was the author's intention to replace the earlier history of 
Saul with one more consonant with his own ideas. But that post- 
exilic authors might do this is self-evident. We can think of no 
reason why they should not. The reader who is interested to see what 
can be said on both sides may compare Budde, p. 47, with Nowack, 
p. 36. 

A question which has long puzzled the expositors is : Why should 
we have two accounts of the rejection of Saul by Samuel? That we 
have two accounts is to a certain extent explicable on the theory of two 
main streams of history. Still it is difficult to suppose that the author 
who was so favorable to Saul as to write 1 Sam., chaps. 9, 10, and 14. 
could believe Saul ultimately rejected by Samuel. But two writers did 
believe him rejected, one of whom has given us 13: 7-15; the other has 
given us chap. 15. Which is the earlier? To answer this we notice 
that one ascribes impatience as the reason of Saul's rejection; the other 
finds the reason in a high-handed act of disobedience. It has seemed 
to me that the one which comes earliest in the text is earliest also in 
point of time, having been interwoven with the earlier document before 
that document was fused with the later one. And this seems to me 
confirmed by the position of Samuel in one as compared with his posi- 
tion in the other. The theory of 13:7-15 is that Samuel, being coun- 
selor, chaplain, or confessor of Saul, was the proper person to perform 
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the religious rites at the opening of a campaign. The theory of chap. 
15 is that Samuel (though he has resigned the theocratic headship of 
Israel) has the right to command the king. And in addition this doc- 
ument holds that the ban {heretri) must be executed upon the enemies 
of Israel to the last man. In both these respects the account seems to 
show a more advanced theocratic theory than the other, and this would 
carry with it the later date. Budde in his present work concedes that 
chap. 15 is the direct continuation of chap. 12, which all know to 
belong to the later stratum. He also finds in 13:7-15 marks of relative 
antiquity (pp. 87 and 107). Nowack still holds to the later date of 
I 3 : 7 -I 5(' r /-P- xv 0- Nowack also repeats what earlier commentators 
have said about chap. 15 taking a " middle position" between the two 
main documents. The argument is that in this chapter Samuel appears 
neither as the seer of chaps. 9 and 10 nor as the theocratic ruler of chaps. 
7 and 8. But we should remember that the theocratic ruler had for- 
mally abdicated in chap. 12, and that in the passage under considera- 
tion he claims the right still to command the king, and even to depose 
him in case of disobedience. Instead of occupying a " middle position " 
here, therefore, Samuel is quite as majestic a figure as in any part of 
deuteronomistic account. A further question is whether chap. 15 is the 
elaboration of an earlier and simpler narrative, as is supposed by Budde. 
This is well worth more minute examination than can be given it in a 
book notice. 

The difficulty we find in assigning exact dates to all our documents 
is well exemplified by the scene with the witch of Endor(i Sam., chap. 
28). Budde is inclined to make it a part of the older narrative, and he 
has an elaborate theory of its having been cut out of its proper connec- 
tion and reinserted in the same document from which it had once been 
removed. He pleads that the Samuel who in this chapter returns from 
the dead is not the theocratic judge of chaps. 7, 12, and 15, but the seer 
of chap. 9. But properly speaking he is neither — he is the powerless 
shade of a once powerful man, called back to earth to counsel an 
unhappy client. No argument can be deduced from this, for it must 
be the status of any of the manes. On the other hand, it is quite prob- 
able that the author who recounts Saul's rejection in chap. 15 should 
emphasize his rejection by the scene at Endor. So far from this author 
being scandalized by a king of Israel consulting a necromancer, he 
would find Saul's conduct in this respect quite of a piece with his 
disobedience in the matter of Agag. Does he not, in fact, say there 
that rebellion and soothsaying belong together? Nor can we argue 
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that Saul now seeks Samuel because he is his friend, and therefore, that 
this document knows nothing of the breach between the two. Saul 
seeks Samuel because he has no one else to whom to go, and because 
the shades may be compelled by the mysterious power of the 'dbh to 
give information concerning the future. When Yahweh refuses to 
answer him by Urim or by incubation, then in desperation he seeks 
what means of divination he can find. 

And in this connection another indication of date must be noticed. 
Saul is said to have exterminated the diviners and necromancers from 
Israel. That this is the author's fixed conviction is evident from the 
whole scene — the secrecy of the visit, the disguise of Saul, the fear of 
the woman. But when, as a fact, were the necromancers proscribed 
by law or by royal authority? The only answer I can find is: in the 
time of Josiah. It was Deuteronomy that first forbade these secret 
arts. Up to that time they flourished without opposition, and in fact 
they survived the proscription. Isaiah, indeed, speaks with just scorn 
of those who seek help from dead men rather than from the living 
God. But his language only shows that no effective measures had yet 
been taken against such practices. All this points to a late date for 1 
Sam., chap. 28. Not only have we in this section a continuation of the 
document which appears in chap. 12, but we have further evidence of 
the deuteronomistic character of the whole narrative of which the two 
chapters are a part. Nowack agrees with this view of the case — see 
his p. 135 compared with Budde's pp. 174 ff. 

Second Samuel, chaps. 9-20, is now generally recognized to be a 
unit, except the account of Nathan's rebuke of David, which is allowed 
to be a later insertion. An exceptional position is taken by Mr. Stan- 
ley A. Cook who has made some acute observations, on which he bases 
an analysis of the passage in the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
for 1900. Budde in treating the section examines Mr. Cook's argu- 
ments in detail, but does not allow them to be conclusive. I have the 
impression that in this controversy the last word has not yet been 
spoken, and that there is room for a fresh examination of the whole 
ground. 

For 2 Sam., chap. 7, I may be allowed to notice Budde's extended 
argument. He finds it impossible to believe the chapter to be deuter- 
onomistic, because a deuteronomistic writer would not ignore the tem- 
ple of Solomon in a section which treats David's desire to build a 
house for Yahweh. This he finds "unthinkable in a writer of the 
deuteronomistic school, because to this school the temple is every- 
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thing" (p. 233). But is not this an overstatement? Do the deuter- 
onomistic writers make the temple Ein und Alles? I should say not. 
Whether we insist on the deuteronomistic school as responsible for the 
production is unimportant. What we want to know is the date, and I 
confess it seems to me not improbable that an exilic writer should 
see in the destruction of the Solomonic temple a proof of its rejection 
by Yahweh because of its pollution by idolatry. Such a writer might 
nevertheless prize the Davidic dynasty all the more because of the 
trials it had gone through with the people of Judah in the years of the 
nation's suffering. We have every reason to suppose that loyalty was 
quickened by sympathy in the case of such kings as Jehoahaz, Jehoi- 
achim, and Zedekiah. The tenor of our passage is exactly expressed 
by the words 0er. 33:17): " David shall never want a man to sit 
upon the throne of the house of Israel." And this comes in a passage 
known to be exilic. Nowack refuses to put the chapter as late as this, 
though he dates it in the end of the seventh century — just after Deuter- 
onomy. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 
Amherst College. 

A POET-PRELATE: POPE LEO XIII. 

When Tennyson wrote his Demeter and Other Poems, sixty years 
after the publication of his first volume, he was justly regarded as a 
striking instance of poetic powers early developed and long retained ; 
in the volume before us" we find the work of a man whose earliest 
poem here preserved was written when Tennyson was a lad of thirteen, 
and who, a decade after Tennyson died at eighty-three, was still writing 
poems of general interest and genuine merit. So long a period of poetic 
activity we suppose to be unparalleled in literary history; and our 
admiration is increased when we remember that for a quarter -century 
the writer has been the most conspicuous personality in Christen- 
dom, and that since he was made bishop sixty years ago he has always 
been one of the busiest of public characters. That the ablest and 
busiest of modern pontiffs should find time and strength for such 
diversions at ninety years, is a wonderful proof of his versatility and of 
his mental and physical vigor. 

We cannot, to be sure, agree with the editor, Mr. Henry, in his 
exuberant laudation of these poems as a whole. To us the lighter 

■ Poems of Pope Leo XIII. With English Translation and Notes by H. T. 
Henry. New York and Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1902. 338 pp. $i.$o, net. 



